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highest importance, some of them openly framed for
popularity, have been vetoed by the People after they
had been adopted by the Federal or Cantonal Legis-
lature. This result is sufficiently intelligible. It is
possible, by agitation and exhortation, to produce in
the mind of the average citizen a vague impression
that he desires a particular change. But, when the
agitation has settled down on the dregs, when the
excitement has died away, when the subject has been
threshed out, when the law is before him with all its
detail, he is sure to find in it much that is likely to
disturb his habits, his ideas, his prejudices, or his in-
terests ; and so, in the long-run, he votes " No " to
every proposal. The delusion that Democracy, when
it has once had all things put under its feet, is a pro-
gressive form of government, lies deep in the convic-
tions of a particular political school; but there can
be no delusion grosser. It receives no countenance
either from experience or from probability. English-
men in the East come into contact with vast popula-
tions of high natural intelligence, to which the very
notion of innovation is loathsome ; and the very fact
that such populations exist should suggest that the
true difference between the East and the West lies
merely in this, that in Western countries there is a
larger minority of exceptional persons who, for good
reasons or bad, have a real desire for change. All
that has made England famous, and all that has made
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